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Waren, says a French medical writer, is the only fitting drink ;* 
and this’ is an opinion sanctioned by the soundest authorities in a | 
hygeine and medicine, as well as by the experience of the larger 
number of those persons who have attained to a very adv anced 
age in the plenitude of health. It is an opinion which we have 


Rae 
not hesitated to express; and we may add our firm belief, that one i 
unless it be one generally entertained, men cannot hope for as al 
much exemption from disease, and the dire effects of evil pas- ae 
sions, as they might otherwise enjoy. We are aware that we we 
shall be opposed on this occasion by the habitual drunkard, ne 
whose only idea of comfort is a beastly stupefaction of all his oe 
senses; by the distempered idler, whose resource from languor ws) 
and listlessness is the temporary excitement of the bottle; by ay 
the hypoch. .driac, whose gloom is occasionally enlivened by the tal 


sparkling glass, but only to become darker than before ; by the 
pedantic gourmand, whose palate has been accustomed to the sti- 
mulus of various wines, and who has confused notions about Ana- 
creon and Horace—Pitt and Sheridan—patches of lore, which he 
jumbles up in favour of moderate tippling, with about equal in- 
felicity to that which he displays when invoking the authori- Le 
ties of Burke and Adam Smith, on obnoxious points of legic- 
lation and political economy. But were our opponents still more 
numerous—were they to be reinforced by all the distillers and AF 
cordial makers of the land, and all to cry out in the language of 
their literary trumpeter, nonsense ! we should, nothing dismayed, 
persevere in enforcing an opinion which so essentially concerns 
the temporal happiness of our fellow creatures. We feel the 
more encouraged to persevere, when we reflect that the same 
perverse spirit by which we are opposed on this subject, would, 


* The words in the original are, “la seule et veritable boisson.” 
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with equal servility to power, and ready pandering to vicious 
appetite, make the same exclamation of dissent, were we to say, 
that pure religion is the only fitting guide for man. 

Custom may be pleaded in favour of other beverages than 
water; but where is the custom so prevalent and powerful as 
that which sanctions its habitual use. Sociability has been said 
to be more active, and friendship warmer, at least in its profes- 
sions, when men are assembled round the convivial board, in- 
dulging in the cheerful glass; but who would not prefer the 
spontaneous expressions of good will, and the atfectionate feelings 
beaming from the countenance, when friend meets friend at the 

ure spring, and they drink of its waters, and catch inspiration 
os the thousand natural beauties around! If other drinks than 
water are said to soften rugged feelings, and introduce a placa- 
ble spirit—whence, we may ask, have come that long and dark 
catalogue of misunderstandings converted into mistrust, jealousy, 
and rankling hate—of friendship severed, the strongest ties of 
society broken, the finest feelings outraged, miseries innumerable 
brought on the innocent and upright ’—where but from in- 
dulgence in strong drinks—an indulgence often commenced with- 
out design of harm, and a determination to desist after a certain 
limit had been reached? But who shall dare prescribe what is 
the safe quantity of these poisons, the first glass of which is often 
sutlicient to disturb the judgment of the inexperienced youth, and 
make him the tool of a profligate sharper! How can that man 
have any security in the suggestions of his moral sense or con- 
science, when an additional glass to that which he usually drinks 
may be enough to make him the victim of impetuous passion, or 
heartless and grasping avarice? Is any man safe under the in- 
fluence of a pewer rapidly increasing at every moment the glass 
reaches his lips, and which seizes on its victim with a sw ay which, 

but five minutes before, would have been ridiculed with scorn ? 
Does youth become more engaging and ingenuous, or age wiser 
and more abundant in prudential maxims—is the warrior better 

fitted for deeds of lofty emprise, or the statesman more ex- 
panded, calmer, and philanthropic in his views, when they aban- 
don water as their habitual drink? Can we conceive of any 
emergency in which a man desires the free and vigorous posses- 
sion of all his faculties, in which a necessary or fitting aid could 
be furnished by any other drink than water? What might be 
gained in boldness by any stronger beverage, would most pro- 
bably be lost in sound discretion, and appropriate speech and 
action. 

As far as the annals of literature can be relied on, we may 
safely challenge a comparison between the merits of the most 
enduring and admired productions of genius, by those who have 
been content with beverage from the pure spring; and by those 
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who have attempted to obtain inspiration from the product of 
the wine-vat or the still. To take a recent instance of contrast- 
ed works by the same author, we find that the first cantos of 
‘Childe Harold’ were written by Byron a water-drinker, while 
‘Don Juan’ was written by Byron a gin-drinker and tobacco- 
chewer. Let the latter poem be the text book of him who cries 
out ‘nonsense !’ when we advocate the cause of temperance: it 
will furnish him with epigram and wit adapted to the philan- 
thropy of his feelings, and the purity of his cause. 

Some well-meaning people, ignorant of the animal economy, 
and its mode of nutrition and means of reparation, may suppose 
that water is not strong enough for a person with feeble diges- 
tion, or for one who has been exhausted by labour or disease. 
We would reply to such, that digestion being a vital process, will 
only be retarded by an introduction into the stomach of vinous, 
or distilled, or even malt liquors; the tendency of which is to 
cause iovunentetion of the food, irregular movements of the 
stomach, and the too speedy passage of its contents. What- 
ever addition is required to the alimentary mass after it has 
been subjected to mastication and swallowed, is of pure fluid 
—that is, of water. As regards the renovation of the system, 
after exhausting sweats and the like discharges—nothing can be 


> 
introduced with such safety into the digestive canal, and taken 


up with so much avidity by the bloodvessels, as pure water. The 
waste had been chiefly by the loss of watery fluid, and the sup- 
ply must be of a similar character. No other fluid can be intro- 
duced at once, unchanged, into the blood, without danger ; and in 
the case of wine, or ardent spirits, or malt liquors, without im- 
mediate death. Has a person been much exhausted with lin- 


gering fever—the renovation of strength and flesh must be slow 
and gradual; and this is mainly ac complished with most safety 
and success, as far as beverage is concerned, by pure water, or 
bland drinks having water for their basis. In indigestion and its 
attendant train of hysterical and hypochondriacal disorders, al- 
though perverted appetite has craved, and false theory sometimes 
allowed, the use of ardent spirits and wine, we have experience of 
the most conclusive character, that the sum of bodily comfort, in 
mitigated disease and final cure, is immeasureably on the side of 
those who adopt the watery regimen, by making water their 
only beverage, and using it in large quantities. There is hardly 
a disease incident to the human frame which has not at times 
been cured by the abundant potation of pure water. Exercise 
in pure air is of course a powerful adjuvant, and must not be 
overlooked; but even when this latter could not be had, recourse 
to the former has been completely successful. The Malvern 
Springs, in England, have long obtained celebrity for the cure of 


many obstinate - diseases, especially scrofula accompanied with 
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sores and ulcers of the worst kind: and it is now pretty generally 
conceded that their efficacy depends on their great purity.* 

Whatever concessions may have been made to perverted ap- 
petite and the love of varie “ty—or whatever sway custom and 
fashion, occasionally sanctioned by theory, may have exercised 
over mankind at different times and places, we are still entirely 
justified in saying, that water is the only fitting drink for the pre- 
servation of health and prolongation of life; for a man’s enjoying 
the greatest degree of bodily strength and mental vigour ; for his 
resisting disease,and, whenunder its s influence, of removing it; and, 
finally, for keeping up that equable disposition by which he can 
best discharge his varied duties in this world and be happily prepar- 
ed for the next. Other views may be suggested by our imperfect 
nature,and we may sometimes, pleading its known infirmity of pur- 
pose, exclaim, that it is impossible to keep up to the observance 
of a law, which inculcates such rigid temperance. The reply 
to this shall be in the language of a celebrated divine, when he 
says, “ Laws must not be depressed to our imperfection, nor rules 
bent to our obliquity: but we must ascend towards the perfec- 
tion of them, and strive to conform our practice to their exact- 
ness.”” And again he tells us, “ Were the rule never so low, our 
practice would come beneath it; it is therefore expedient that it 
should be high, that at least we may rise higher in performance 
than otherwise we should do: for the higher we aim, the nearer 
we shall go to the due pitch; as he that aimeth at heaven, al- 
though he cannot reach it, will yet shoot higher than he that 
aimeth only at the house-top.” 


ABSTINENCE.—TEMPERANCE. 


GENERAL principles are best illustrated by examples. The 
following have been placed at our disposal by a correspondent.— 

Alexander Avery, of Johnston county, N. 'C. is one of the two 
only surviving members of the congress which framed the consti- 
tution of North Carolina, in 1776. [ think he is now about ninety- 
five years old. ‘Twenty years ago he told me he had never been 
bled, nor had taken medicine in his life. His remedy for every 
complaint (diseases he had few,) was to abstain entirely from 
food until he found himself well, or had an appetite. He has 
sometimes fasted nearly a week. He is of a thin habit of body, 
and while I knew him had the appearance of a frail constitution. 

Many years ago, travelling in South Carolina, I fell in with a 
Mr. Horry, the brother of general Horry, of revolutionary fame. 
He told me he was the vldest man in St. John’s, Colleton, and had 


* See the initial article, in-our ninth number, on ‘ Watery Regimen.’ 
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seen the parish buried three times over. I observed to him that 
he must have been blessed with an excellent constitution. He 
said no, quite the reverse—had his constitution been good he 
should have been dead long ago. I asked him how he explained 
that. He said he should have done as others he was raised with 
did—attended clubs, dinners, and hunts—but he was always com- 
pelled to take care of his health, and live temperately, while 
others, presuming on the strength of their constitutions, put them 
to trials which they could not endure. He had observed that 
the most robust people in South Carolina were generally the first 
to die. 

I was Jately surprised to hear a fleshy robust man give as a 
reason for his habit of drinking drams in the morning, that he 
thought his appetite increased thereby, and he was equally sur- 
prised on being told it was possible he might eat too much. He 
thought the more a man ate, the better it was for his health. | 
believe some facts and opinions that were offered, and a little 
consideration of his own, half convinced him of his error. Take 
one of the facts. 

Dr. J. when sick of a fever, had prescribed to him for his diet, 
a gruel made by macerating, and afterwards boiling, corn bran 
in water, then straining and adding salt. He liked the diet, and 
continued it until after his health was restored. As his fever left 
him, he rather improved the article, by adding to each portion a 
little sugar, nutmeg, butter, and wine. He was surprised to find 
how rapidly he regainecbhis strength upon such a comparatively 
meagre diet, and continued it with equal pleasure and advantage 
until he was able again to attend to his patients as usual, and 
intended to persevere for some indefinite time. Unluckily, he 
was invited to a dinner party, and after feasting on rich savory 
viands, could not, without a greater effort than he thought the 
occasion required, return again to his gruel. 

The Rey. D. W. Kerr, a few days ago, in conversation, informed 
me that Sir Walter Scott reports of Bonaparte, that abstinence 
from food was a common remedy with him for occasional de- 
rangements of his health. 


THE MIDDLE CLASSES. 


Amone what class in society, it may very properly be in- 
quired, are we to seek for the greatest amount of health, and 
the fairest prospect of surviving, with the full enjoyment of the 
faculties, to an advanced age? We have artes « presented to 
our readers many of the materials by which a correct solution 
of this important inquiry is to be obtained. From these, and nu- 
merous other facts and observations, we conceive that we are 
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warranted in referring the greatest average amount of health and 
vigour to those in the medium conditions of life—in all countries 
the most numerous—and who, in every age, have possessed the 
earth. The rural classes—the decent citizens—people possessed 
of education and employment, but neither over-refined, nor over- 
worked—the farmer and moderate proprietor—the man of action 
and enterprise—these have always supplied the poet and the 
moralist with their favourite models; and it is in their ranks too, 
that the medical philosopher finds health and happiness best 
established. No false light need be thrown over the picture of 
simple life, to satisfy us that it is the freest from those physical 
and moral evils which curtail and embitter life. Even among 
plain and active people, it is true, there are diseases in abun- 
dance—and some too, as those dependent upon occupation or 
unfavourable locality, which greater wealth, or the appliances 
of refined arts, would readily obviate. Besides, it must be ad- 
mitted as a fact well and fully established by scientific researches, 
that while refinement and luxury multiply and prolong many 
forms of disease, and predispose to others, by inducing relaxation 
and enervation of the vital powers, yet they are not always, in 
the same proportion, destructive of life. Disorders do not always 
kill the weakly in preference to the robust. Mere existence, 
without enjoyment, however, and almost without usefulness, is, 
often, even nursed and protected by a delicate and refined mode 
of life. Many a feeble infant has been kept in being only by 
the fostering care of its attendants. Jnvalids, also, who cannot 
muster sufficient energy of constitution to get up a regular dis- 
ease, are sometimes scores of years looking about for some excuse 
for slipping off—and it is notorious, as a popular proverb, that 
when old dependents get infirm and bed-ridden, they would ap- 
pear to enter upon a new lease of life. 

It must not be supposed that we are so enraptured with all 
that is unrefined, as to see any thing desirable, either in regard 
to heaith or happiness, in those extremes of poverty and desolation, 
‘““Where hunger swallows all in one low want, 

And the original ordinance that man should sweat 


For his poor pittance, keeps all passions 
Aloof, save fear of famine.” 


We behold not in the semi-vivified barbarian, nor in the stunted 
mountaineer, the choicest specimens of our race—on the contrary, 
we are taught by our profession, as well as by the general ex- 
perience of mankind, the common dependence of continued health 
and long life, to say nothing of the more important points of 
character and social happiness, upon a certain degree of com- 
fort—the moderate enjoyment of nature’s best gifts, and the 
temperate use of all the faculties. 
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PURIFYING AND DISINFECTING AGENTS. 


Oor attention has been called to this subject by a small pam- 
phlet, which has been sent to us, on the mode of using the disin- 
fecting chlorides of soda and lime. It is a translation, by Mr. 
Jacob Porter, of the instructions and observations of Mr. Labar- 
raque, a French apothecary, who has distinguished himself by 
his discovery of the extraordinary powers of these agents. 

These disinfecting agents are chemical combinations of chlo- 
rine, with soda and lime respectively. Chlorine, when not united 
with any thing, is a peculiar kind of yellowish-green air, of a 
powerful smell, and possessing extraordinary properties. ‘This is 
the purifying agent; but in the form of an air, its powers are 
not manageable, and hence the great advantage of combining it 
with soda or lime, which brings it into a convenient form for use. 

The powers of these substances are no longer matter of doubt. 
They have been tried in so many ways, and alw ays with success, 
that their efficacy is completely established. 'The Prefect of 
Police of Paris has adopted them, and issued printed instructions 
as to the mode in which they are to be used. 

We need hardly insist on the great importance of employing 
disinfecting agents in our large cities, especially during the heat 
of summer. Ey ery one is aware of the numerous sources of pu- 
trefaction, and unwholesome exhalations that then exist, infecting 
the air which the citizens are every moment drawing into their 
lungs. These evils, either in whole, or in part, might be re- 
moved by a judicious use of the disinfecting chlorides; and our 
councils, and boards of health, ought to look to the su bject. 

Gutters, vaults, sinks, sewers, hospitals, almshouses, docks left 
bare at low water, ships’ holds, &c. might all be more or less 
disinfected by a proper use of these chlorides. Suppose the dis- 
infecting arrangements cost a city, New Yerk or Philadelphia, 
annually a thousand dollars, and they s saved ten thousand dollars 
worth of lives, would not our citizens consider their capital as 
well invested ? 

The chloride of soda, which is liquid, is more expensive, and 
more powerful than the chloride of lime, which is in form of a 
white powder, and hence the former is applicable to disinfecting 
operations on a small scale. They are both used, mixed with 
more or less water, according to the intention in view. Ifa body 
is to be preserved before burial, add about a pint of the concen- 
trated chloride of soda to a bucket-full of water, and cover the 
body with a sheet dipped in this solution, which must be 
sprinkled occasionally over the corpse. Or if the chloride of lime 
is employed, make a mixture of about a pound of the chloride 
with two buckets-full of water, and proceed as before. 

For Vaults, take two ounces of the chloride of lime to three 
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or four pints of water, and sprinkle from time to time, by means 
of a watering-pot. 

To preserve the health of workmen employed in common 
sewers, a pound of the chloride of lime should be dissolved in 
three buckets-full of water, and a bucket-full of the solution 
should be placed by the side of the workmen, to be employed by 
them in washing their hands and arms, and moistening their nos- 
trils, and for sprinkling on the filth. 

For Ships, take a spoonful or more of either chloride, add it 
to a bottle of water, and sprinkle the solution in the hold, and 
over the decks. 

For purifying offensive Water, mix it with the chloride of lime 
in the proportion of one or two ounces of ‘the latter to about 
sixty-five gallons of the former. After being thus disinfected, 
the water must be exposed to the air, and allowed to settle for 
some time before it can be drunk. 

Mr. Labarraque’s discovery was so highly thought of in France, 
that the Montyon prize of 3000 franks ($600) was awarded to 
him. We conclude by asking, whether the functionaries who 
have charge of the police of cities ought not to attend to this 
important subject. Let them look into the evidence and decide 
for themselves. If they find the facts to warrant the high opinions 
given of the powers of these chlorides, they are bound, as guar- 
dians of the public health, to employ them. The pamphlet of Mr. 
Porter, which has given rise to our remarks, will be found a 
convenient manual of directions for their use, and as such we re- 
commend its perusal, not only to persons in public situations, but 
to private familie.—The mistakes in the translation, though 
vexatious to the reader, are not often practically misleading. 





COLD WATER. 


An individual, when exhausted by exposure during a season 
of intense heat, and the perspiration is streaming from every pore 
of his body, if he take a large draught of cold, or iced water, is 
liable, very generally, to be seized with violent cramp of the 
stomach—terminating in immediate, or very speedy death. 

This circumstance, we are told, and by many from whom a 
more accurate examination of facts was to be expected, is sufh- 
cient to prove that the use of water, by itself, is attended, during 
warm weather, with the most imminent danger, and should, there- 
fore, be cautiously abstained from. By this kind of reasoning, 
we have little doubt, men have been actually frightened into the 
use of ardent spirits; and have been induced, by degrees, to be- 
come confirmed drunkards from the powerful motive of self-pre- 
servation. 
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The fears, however, which have been excited by unreflecting 
and interested persons, on the subject of water-drinking in warm 
weather, are altogether groundless. With proper precautions 
as to the temperature at which it is drunk, pure water may be 
made use of at every season, and under almost ev ery condition 
of the system, without any fear of its producing injurious conse- 
quences. 

It is to be recollected, also, that all the sudden deaths which 
occur during seasons of uncommon warmth, are not produced by 
drinking cold water: many result from the action of the sun’s 
rays upon the system, producing apoplexy, or that disease of the 
brain termed sun-stroke; and not a few, also, proceed from the 
combined influence of heat and intemperance. 

The bad effects whick have been referred to the use of water 
during summer, depend upon this fluid being drunk of a very low 
temperature, at a time when the body, from exposure to intense 
heat and fatigue, and from the profuse perspiration with which 
it is bathed, conjoined in the majority of cases with the effects of 
habitual intemperance, is unable to withstand the shock imparted 
to it by the sudden application of cold te the stomach. Under 
the circumstances here referred to, any fl. ‘ of a low temper- 
ature,—even exposing the body to a draft of cool air, immer ‘sing 
it in a cold bath, or entering a cool and damp apartment, as a 
spring or ice-house, or a ce ‘Har,—will produce pretty nearly the 
same effects as a draught of cc!d water. Water, however, but a 
few degrees below the t temperature of the atmosphere, let it be 
observed, mi 1y be drunk with perfect impunity. 

General warmth, and even heat of the body, not continued so 
long as to produce exhausting sweat and languor, enables us to 
resist cold better than if the body had been of a common or low 
temperature. But the case is different when the heart and blood 
vessels, the skin and stomach, have been long and much excited; 
they are then feeble, and unfitted to resist the de pressing power 
of cold. The risk is still greater if the excitement be in one part 
or organ, and have lasted so long as to enfeeble its function. 
This part may well be represented by a burned skin, ween has 
become red, tender, and inflamed. Sudden cold to such a part 
kills it, and produces the most painful sensations. The stomach 
of a man habituated to ardent spirits, and still more of the pro- 
fessed drunkard, is in this condition—it is red, its vessels are 
turgid and easily killed at once by the shock of cold. His nervous 
sy stem, also, has been so exhausted by continued excitement, that 
it cannot react under a depression which, in healthier and tem- 

erate persons, would be productive of but slight inconvenience. 

The bad effects of cold water imprudently drunk, may be 
promptly obviated by warm bathing, and free potations of water 
as hot as can be well swallowed. 

Vou. 1.—46 
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Sun-stroke is an excessive action of the bloodvessels and heart, 
and a gorged state of the vessels of the brain, or liver, simulating 
apoplexy, or malignant fever. Instinct, sanctioned by experience, 
here points out the propriety of affusions of cold water over 
the now hot, and, to the hand of another person, burning skin. 

To avoid every species of danger from the use of water, which 
we insist is the only fluid fitted for the ordinary drink of man, it 
is merely necessary to observe carefully the following simple rules. 

Ist. 'T'o abstain totally from the use of distilled spirits, especially 
during the summer. 

2d. To avoid all unnecessary fatigue. 

3d. To expose the body as little as possible to the action of the 
sun. 

4th. To draw the water from the pump, or well, and allow it 
to stand exposed to the air at least three hours before it is drunk. 

5th. To drink but a small quantity at a time. 

6th. To drink, when it can be obtained, river water, which, 
at this season, is always safe without ice. 

By an adherence to these rules, particularly if what is drunk 
be slowly swallowed, besides avoiding all danger, it will be found 
that the thirst will be much more effectually quenched than by 
larger draughts of the coldest water. 


WORKING IN LEAD. 


‘ne importance of preventive means against the poisonous in- 
fluence of lead, will be evident, when we reflect on the great 
number of workmen, in different trades, who handle this metal, 
or are exposed to the dust or vapours from it, in manufactories. 
A late work,* of high character, which we have just received 
from Europe, enables us to point out, in a satisfactory manner, 
the requisite steps to be pursued for guarding against the delete- 
rious effects of this metal, by painters, potters, glaziers, printers, 
and founders, who handle lead, either alone or in combination ; 
and by manufacturers of white and red lead, and miners, who 
are exposed to the additional danger of its vapours. 

By all, the utmost regard to cleanliness must be paid—a point 
too often neglected. In proof of its importance, Mérat observes, 
that he knew a potter whe contracted the lead colic in early life, 
when he was accustomed to go about very dirty; but for thirty 
years after, he had not any return of it, in consequence, simply, 
of a scrupulous attention to cleanliness. To secure its observance, 
the hands and face should be washed different times in the day, 
the mouth frequently rinsed, and the hair combed morning and 

* A Treatise on Poisons, in relation to Medical Jurisprudence, Physiology, and 


the Practice of Physic. By Robert Christison, M. D. Professor of Medical Juris- 
prudence and Police in the University of Edinburgh. London. 1829. 
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evening. Frequent bathing of the whole body in water, of a 
temperature which shall depend on the season, is of great conse- 
quence with a view to cleanliness ; and provision should be made 
for baths, by the heads or proprietors of establishments in which 
lead is employed. ‘The workmen should never take their meals 
in the workshop ; and before eating they should wash their hands 
and lips with soap and water, and brush out all particles of dirt 
which may have lodged under the nails. It is also of some mo- 
ment that they breakfast before going to work in the morning. 

Derangements of the digestive organs should be watched with 
great care. If they appear to arise from the poison of lead, the 
individual should leave off w orking with the very first symptom. 
and should take some medicine, such as castor oil. 

The nature of the diet of the workmen is of some moment. It 
should be, as far as possible, of a nutritive and digestible kind. 
Mérat condemns, in strong terms, the small, tart wines generally 
used by the lower ranks of his countrymen. ‘They constitute a 
very poor drink for all artizans; and are peculiz rly ill adapted 
to those who work with lead, because, besides being at times 
themselves adulterated with that poison, they are apt ‘also to dis- 
order digestion by their acidity. The same remark applies to 
cider. Beer is to be preferred. It is, we believe, a fact familiar 
to those concerned in lead manufactories, that the drunkards are 
those among the workmen who are most apt to suffer from the 
poisonous effect of the metal. 

There is some reason to believe that the free use of fat, and 
fatty articles of food, is a preservativ e. De Haen was told by 
the proprietor of a lead mine in Styria, that the work-people were 
once very liable to colic and palsy ; ; but that by changing their 
diet, and eating a good deal of fat, especially at breakfast, they 
were exempt from these diseases for three years. At Osterhout, 
near Breda, there had not been witnessed a single case of lead 
colic in the course of fifteen years, among a great number of pot- 
ters; this immunity was attributed to their having lived much 
on cheese, butter, bacon, and other fatty kinds of food. It is fur- 
ther stated, that at the lead hills in Lanarkshire, the English 
workmen who live much on fat meat, suffer less than Scotchmen, 
who do not consume it. 

The working clothes should be made, not of woollen, but of 
strong compact linen, and should be changed and washed at least 
once, and still better twice a week, and should be worn as little 
as possible out of the workshop. While at work, a cap of some 
light impervious material should always be worn. 

The workshop should be spacious, ‘and both thoroughly and 
systematically ventilated ; the external air being freely admitted 
when the weather will allow, and “wspiongi currents being es- 
tablished, by which floating particles are carried through the 
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workshop, in certain invariable and known courses. Miners, and 
others, who work at furnaces in which lead is smelted, fused, or 
oxidated, should be protected by a strong draught through the 
furnaces. Wherever furnaces of such a construction have been 
built, the colic has disappeared, while it continues to recur where 
furnaces are still used of the old, low-chimneyed form. Manufac- 
turers of litharge, and red lead, used formerly to suffer much in 
consequence of the furnaces being so constructed as to compel 
them to inhale the fine dust of the oxides (or calcined metal.) In 
drawing the furnaces, the hot material is raked out upon the floor, 
which is two or three feet below the aperture in the furnace, and 
the finer particles are therefore driven up and diffused through 
the apartment. But this obvious danger is now completely 
averted by a subsidiary chimney, which rises in front of the 
drawing aperture, and through which there is a strong current 
of air attracted from the apartment—the hot material on the 
ground performing the part of a fire. 

In white lead manufactories, a very important and simple im- 
provement has been effected of late in some places, by abandon- 
ing the practice of dry-grinding. In an extensive white lead 
manufactory at Portobe lo, near Edinburgh, the whole process 
both in preparatory rolling, and ultimate puly erising, is performed 
under water, or with damping; and to this precaution, is, in a 
great measure, imputed the improvement which has taken place 
in the health of the workmen, and their superior immunity from 
disease, over those of Hull, and other places, where the same pre- 
caution is not taken. ‘The only operation now considered dan- 
gerous at the Portobello works, is the employing of the drying 
stove, and the packing of the white lead in barrels; and the dust 
is then kept down as much as possible by the floor being main- 
tained constantly damp. 

By these precautions, and by care being taken to make the 
workmen wash their hands and faces before leaving the works 
for their meals, and to administer a brisk dose of c aster oil on the 
first appearance of any complaint of the stomach or bowels, the 
manulacturer succeeded in extirpating the colica pictonum (lead 
colic) entirely for several years. Last year it appeared again to 
a limited extent among the work people, apparently in conse- 
quence of the rules as to cleanliness not having been so carefully 
enforced. 


UNRIPE FRUITS. 


Wuen man praises the country at the expense of the city, and 
contrasts civic with rural life, to the disadvantage of the for 
mer, he but gives utterance to that love of nature and of natural 
beauties, which is never entirely erased from his mind. But a 
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person who assumes for the one all virtue, real happiness, and 
health, and can see nothing in the other but vice, misery, and 
disease, is evidently echoing the dreams of poesy—not speaking 
from his own observation. A part of this Arcadian reverie consists 
in praising the robust and vigorous frame of the countryman and 
farmer—their disregard of all the usual precautions of health, and 
the impunity with which they expose themselves to the common 

causes of disease. We have ourselves lived in the country, and 
associated with farmers and their families; and in the early part 
of our professional career had occasion to see much of them: 
and we know full well, that a rural population, so far from claim- 
ing exemption from disease, acknowledge and feel sorely its 
withering influence. Catarrhs and rheumatiams in the winter and 
spring months, bilious colic, inflammatory bilious, and remittent 
fevers, and intestinal diseases, in the summer and autumn, are of 
frequent occurrence among them—not from the nature of their 
occupation, or laborious industry, though this sometimes comes in 
for a share, but from their neglect of common prudential maxims. 
A man who works hard in the harvest field all day, and gets drunk 
by night, or, even when sober, who throws himself down under 
a tree, or on the grass, who drinks much cold water, or eats a 
hearty supper of pie, or cucumbers, will often be awoke in the 
night with all the pains and horror of bilious colic. As the sea- 
son advances, if he expose himself in the night to dampness and 
chill, after hard labour in the sun during the day, or continue 
to indulge his appetite for all kinds of fruits, or drinks fresh 
cider, he will be seized with remittent, or intermittent fever, and 
yo evils in their train. _He has not the iron frame that poets, 

r city closet-writers would fain attribute to him—he may be 
polis from nervousness and hypochondriasis, and many ail- 
ments so common in the city—but, on the other hand, he is 
more liable to inflammatory and violent diseases, which, if not 
arrested, will speedily kill. Indigestion is not, however, by any 
means unknown to the country population: it is generally 
brought on by excess in the use of gross food, and indulgence in 
ardent spirits, or fermented liquors s.——-The worst case of gout we 
ever witnessed, was in a farmer—a New York farmer, who had 
acted on the belief, that he could eat of every thing, including 
his sliced cucumbers. 

As to the children in the country, they are in greater propor- 
tion than those in town, subject to worms, and the concomitant 
disorders of indigestion, indicated by a protuberant abdomen and 
sallow visage : convulsions and brain fever will sometimes vary 
the scene. These children suffer from the trashy fruit, illy 
cooked vegetables, and the cucumbers which they devour—not 
so much as city children would do, because they take more ex- 
ercise, and do not load their stomachs with such a variety of 
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cakes and condiments as these latter; but still, they do suffer se- 
riously and dangerously, and not seldom die by their thus making 
a free port of their stomach. 

It is very pretty to talk of fruits as the gifts of nature, which, 
as meant for man’s refreshment, cannot, we are told, be inju- 
rious.—But people ought to define what they mean by fruit. 
If it be the matured production of a tree or shrub, in which the 
saccharine matter is properly evolved and distributed through 
the pulpy matter, which has itself lost its early tenacity; in 
other words, if it be ripe fruit they mean, we can see no objec- 
tion to moderate eating of it. But if they libel the worship 
of Pomona to such a degree; as to call early green apples 
and pears—little shrivelled peaches—water melons without a 
particle of saccharine juice in them—plums as hard as bullets— 
fit offerings at her shrine, and suitable food for either a rustic or 
civic population, why then we would condemn these immature 
dietists—to eat what they recommend. As well might we in- 
sist on the consumption of darnel, because it grows with nutri- 
tious grain, or of ergot, because it is part of the rye, as talk of such 
vile trash as half the fruit which is hawked about being fit food 
for any animals except swine; and they will give many an extra 
turn after a meal of it. 

We have recently had occasion within a period of twenty- 
four hours, to prescribe for the sufferings and disease induced 
in three persons—one a robust countryman—the others two fe- 
males, from eating cucumbers.—These cucumbers are the pro- 
ductions of nature, forsooth—so is the other plant of the same 
family, from which we extract one of the harshest and most power- 
ful of drugs; and must we eat it too!/—* So many eat them with 
impunity.”—There is not one out of twenty of these alleged 
exempts who does really escape their evil effects. Inquire into 
the state of their digestion for forty-eight hours—look at their 
skin—ask how they sleep—unless you happen to lie in the same 
room with them, and then their tossing, and moaning, and talk- 
ing in their dreams, will be a sufficient reply; and you will find 
that these boasted omniverous bodies are real sufferers to an ac- 
quired and vicious taste, in the gratification of which they neither 
gain nourishment, nor natural refreshment, nor strength. 

In fine, it may be safely affirmed, as a general principle in 
dietetics, that no person, whether gentleman or clown, farmer or 
townsman, miner or sailor, woman or child, can eat with impu- 
nity, much less with advantage, vegetable matters which have 
not been softened and changed by culinary processes; nor fruit 
which has not acquired its ultimate degree of maturity in flavour 
and softness, or which has not undergone a somewhat analogous 
change by the action of fire, as in boiling, stewing, roasting, and 
the addition of sugar. The exceptions which might be alleged in 
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favour of lettuce, cress, and celery, are not to the point, since pa 
they are not used as articles of nutriment, and are, at any rate, at 
prone to disorder those persons who have weak digestions. And a 
then again, be it remembered that the eating of ripe fruit does 

not imply the necessity of swallowing the skin and stone, or seed, 
as many are in the fashion of doing. Certain it is, to say nothing 
of the labour to which the poor stomach is put on the occasion, 4 
nature never intended those parts of the fruit to be eaten; the , 

one is an external covering for the purposes of protecting the nu- 4 
tritious part proper—the other for perpetuating the plant. | 















STONE BLIND! 


Some of our friends wish to know our opinion respecting the 
wonderful cure of blindness narrated in the Lisbon Testimony, 14 
lately published i in this city. ‘They think that the chain of evi- + 

; 
; 






dence is incomplete—vothing having been said of the nature of 
the disease or its prior treatment—nor is any attestation of the 

case furnished by a medical man. ‘They ask whether it is not a 
common thing, in inflammation of the eyes, for the patient to keep 










them closed, as were those of the girl in Lisbon; and whether a 
this closure from intolerance of light implies blindness, and ‘ey 
especially stone blindness. They tell us that the unfortunate 4 
persons whom they have seen characterized as stone blind, had 







no pain in their eyes, and could turn these organs wide open to ry 
the sun or a candle, without any sensibility of the nerve of vision, ra 
or the slightest winking. In reply to these remarks we would hat 
observe, that we have prepared an article on this subject, which * 





we are compelled, for want of room in the present number, to 
postpone to our next. In the mean time, we would remind our 
friends that, perhaps the case in question is of the nature of 
those detailed by the renowned surgeons, Burhius and Kirkrin- te 









é 
gius; and that the treatment, the secret of which was supposed +4 
to have perished with them, may have been revived by that ot 
singularly inventive genius who calls himself the proprietor of ek 
the Panacea. nit 





Both Burhius and Kirkringius assured their contemporaries, 
that they possessed particular medicines, by which they could 
restore the eye after it had been burst or cut open. It seems 
that Burhius claimed the honour of being the original inventor 
of the art of restoring eyes: but that Kir kringius studied and 
laboured of himself, and finally succeeded to find it out without 
any obligation to this same Burhius. If two Europeans could, un- 
assisted, make this discovery, why should not an American genius 
be equally successful? Who shall be so envious as to gainsay 
whatever an eulogist of Mr. Swaim shall advance in favour of his 
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skill in these matters, especially when we have been called upon 
to credit much more wonderful things of him. If there be any 
such incredulous and envious persons, (for the two rnean the same 
thing, in quack logic,) we trust that Mr. Swaim will cover them 
with merited confusion, by repeating the demonstrations with 
which Kirkringius was w ont to amuse his friends. “ It matters 
nothing to me, (says this veracious surgeon,) whether the eyes be 
black, brown, or gray: bring me what animal you please, i shall 
cut the eyes open, squeeze out all the humours, give him back 
to you as ‘blind as a mole, and yet restore his eye-sight in a very 
little while. I have done it often for fun, and have done it three 

times on the same dog.” Whoever among our readers doubts 
this, ought to be conde mned to a belief in the stone blind case, as 
set forth by Mr. Armand Theophilus Donnet, in the “ Testimony 
from Lisbon.” 





THE WATER AND WINE DRINKER CONTRASTED. 


Tue water drinker glides tranquilly through life, without much 
exhiliration or depression, and escapes many diseases to which he 
would otherwise be subject. 

The wine drinker experiences short but vivid periods of rap- 
ture, and long intervals of gloom; he is also more subject to dis- 
ease. The balance of enjoyment, then, turns decidedly in fa- 
vour of the water drinker, leaving out his temporal prosperity 
and future anticipations; and the nearer we keep to this re- 
gimen,the happier we shall be-—Dr. Jas. Johnson. 


CAUTION.—Among the many other impositions of quackery by which our 
city is disgraced, is a fluid at present offered to the public, purporting to be a 
specific for the bowel complaints of children. This fluid is composed of water, 
of a preparation of opium, and in many instances, if not in all, of black pepper. 
We think it necessary to warn parents against giving this pretended specific to 
their children, for the following among many other reasons. Ist. The extreme 
caution necessary to be observed in administering opium, or any of its prepara- 
tions, at an early period of life—some children bearing a comparatively large 
quantity without injury; others being destroyed by a portion much smaller than 
would in general be suspected.* 2d. Because opium, or its preparations, are not 
adapted to every period or case of bowel complaint occurring in children—in some 
being highly injurious. And 3d. Because, even if the fluid referred to were be- 
neficial in certain cases, the price demanded for it (25 cents) is an imposition 
upon the public—the actual value of the ingredients in each phial not being more 
than a few cents.—By an attention to the hints which we have presented in our 
second and twenty-first numbers, parents have it in their power to prevent, in 
most instances, the occurrence of the bowel complaint, to which, in summer, so 
many children annually fall victims—while by their neglect the best directed 
means will in general fail in its removal. 


* In one case, in particular, in which, a single dose of this pretended “remedy for bowel 
complaints” was given, it produced all the symptoms which ordinarily result from an over- 
dose of laudanum. 















